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“For each individual child, now is the time when he is in transition— 
physically, mentally and spiritually.” —Epwin D. SoLENBERGER 


Trends in Child Welfare 


C. C. CarsTENnsS 


‘ 


(Report, in part, of Executive Director of Child Welfare League 


of America, presented at annual meeting of the League in Atlantic 
City on May 28, 1936.) 


MPORTANT developments have come in the 

field of service to children during the past year, 

of which the most important is the passage of the 

Social Security Act. Under this Act appropriations 
are made for four different services: 


. Aid to Dependent Children 

. Maternal and Child Health Services 
. Services for Crippled Children 

. Child Welfare Services 


Qn 


The first of these services is under the supervision 
of the Federal Social Security Board; the last three 
are under the supervision of the Children’s Bureau of 
the United States Department of Labor. 

In effect, the service of that part of the law which 
provides aid for dependent children is an effort to 
assist, broaden and supervise the services now being 
rendered under the general title of mothers’ aid in the 
various states. One-third of the money paid, in 
accordance with a plan that is approved by the Social 
Security Board, will be refunded to the various states. 
The two important essentials of this plan are that the 
residence requirement shall not be longer than one 
year, and that aid shall be available in all political 
units before any single one may benefit. As a rule 
the Social Security Board establishes its relations 
with state children’s bureaus, or children’s divisions 
of departments of public welfare, and leaves to these 
state agencies the work of administration with the 
local governmental units within the state. 

Plans for maternal and child health services are 
worked out with the various state departments of 
health. The state agencies dealing with crippled 
children show greater variety. They may be a de- 


partment of health, a department of welfare, or a 
state commission for crippled children. Both of these 
services require matching dollar for dollar by state 
departments. 

Child welfare services, on the other hand, do not 
require any matching. The sum of $1,500,000 per 
year has been appropriated for “cooperation with 
state public welfare agencies in developing child wel- 
fare services in areas predominantly rural, and in 
encouraging and assisting adequate methods of com- 
munity child welfare organization in such areas and 
other areas of special need.”” This sum of money has 
been allocated in accordance with the percentage of 
rural population that was listed in the census of 1930. 
The five states having the largest sums allocated to 
them are Texas, North Carolina, Ohio, New York 
and Georgia. 

The first and last of these four services interest us 
perhaps more than either-of the other two. They 
cannot help having great influence upon work for 
children in the various states and particularly in rural 
sections of the states. Even in states with a sub- 
stantial development of mothers’ aid the rural sec- 
tions were least benefited, and even when mothers’ 

(Continued on page 5) 


A Campaign Message 


Thurs issue of the BULLETIN is being sent to new 


and old friends of the League, as we believe that 
all those helping to provide service for children 
will wish to know about the progress of our 
nation-wide campaign. (Page 3.) 
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C. W. Areson Selected for Public Post 


FTER thirteen years in child welfare work 

under non-governmental auspices, C.W. Areson, 
assistant executive director of the Child Welfare 
League of America, is entering public service on 
July 1 as chief probation officer of the Domestic 
Relations Court of the City of New York. 

The vacancy was created early in 1935 by the 
retirement of Morris Marcus, who had served the 
city many years, but the position had not thus far 
been filled due to the lack of a civil service list from 
which this appointment must be made. During the 
interim, Presiding Justice John Warren Hill has him- 
self supervised and directed the work of this depart- 
ment of the court. 

“We have in this court today a spirit of true 
friendliness, cordial cooperation, and loyal effort to- 
ward effecting satisfactory and happy solutions of 
the problems of the parties before the court,” said 
Judge Hill, in announcing the appointment, “and in 
our progress it is of great significance that a man of 
Mr. Areson’s calibre and experience is to direct the 
service of investigation, treatment and supervision 
rendered the clients by our small army of probation 
officers.” 


Tue Domestic Relations Court, which is the largest 
court of its kind in the United States, includes both 
children’s courts and family courts in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens and Rich- 
mond, and handles about 100,000 new cases and re- 
hearings in the course of a year. Children’s court 
hearings are primarily in connection with questions 
of delinquency, neglect, material witness, mental 
defectives, and physically handicapped children. 
Family court arraignments may involve the problems 
of the family as a whole, a wife only, a poor relative, 
a step-child, disorderly conduct. 

During the past year the court has been working 
very closely with the Department of Education, the 
Crime Prevention Bureau of the Police Depart- 
ment, the Department of Public Welfare, the Depart- 
ment of Hospitals, and the Emergency Home Relief 
Bureau, as well as with other private social, health, 
educational and employment services. . 

“Social agencies sometimes underrate the strategic 
position of juvenile courts,” says Mr. Areson. “‘The 
current movements for crime prevention emphasize 
the necessity of reaching young potential delinquents. 
The New York court of domestic relations, under the 
direction of Presiding Justice John Warren Hill, is 


attracting national attention by its plans to draw 
together all community forces for the prevention of 
juvenile delinquency and neglect.” 

Although Justice Hill points out the present under- 
manning of the probation staff, inadequate housing 
facilities for the courts, and various other handicaps 
in rendering the most efficient service, he lays great 
stress upon the seriousness of a certain question, that 
of inadequate provision in New York City for colored 
children. 

“While New York’s colored population has prob- 
ably quadrupled during the past twenty-five or thirty 
years,” he declares, ‘“‘our accommodations for delin- 
quent and neglected colored Protestant children have 
remained practically stationary. Something ought 
to be done, something must be done, and done 
quickly, to overcome the paralyzing inertia which we 
have allowed to grip us for so long a time.” 

Justice Hill intimates that because private agencies 
are unable to extend further their limited facilities in 
this connection, the Mayor has seriously undertaken 
to meet this situation and may shortly have an im- 
portant announcement to make. 

(Continued on page 5) 


Ernest H. Cole Joins League Staff 


Upon recommendation of the League’s campaign 
executive committee that a person be appointed on 
the staff of the League to follow up the work of the 
campaign and to develop other financial resources 
for the required budget, Ernest H. Cole has been 
appointed as financial secretary. He brings to the 
League experience not only in the field of private 
social work but also in public welfare and money 
raising. 

After a year in the New York School of Social 
Work, Mr. Cole spent five years as a case worker for 
the Boston Children’s Aid Society when J. Prentice 
Murphy was general secretary. For a year he was 
secretary of the Hampden County Children’s Aid 
Association, Springfield, Massachusetts, prior to en- 
listment in the World War. 

Then followed a year as supervisor for the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. He subsequently joined the staff of 
the Public Charities Association of Pennsylvania, and 
for several years was engaged in the carrying out of 
their program through public speaking, organization 
of committees, and fund raising. At the same time, 


(Continued on page 5) 
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New Friends for Children 


NE thousand one hundred and sixty-six mem- 
berships and contributions, totaling $46,677.45 
in cash payments and in pledges payable in 1936 and 
1937, and an additional foundation grant of $7,500 
for 1938 and 1939, were announced on May 26, 1936, 
at a special meeting of member agency delegates and 
campaign participants held by the Child Welfare 
League of America at the Ritz-Carlton, Atlantic 
City, and presided over by Francis Biddle, national 
campaign chairman. The following is from the re- 
port of the League’s educational and finance cam- 
paign for the year rendered at the meeting: 


“The campaign of the Child Welfare League of 
America for memberships and contributions was 
initiated in September, 1935. The first two months 
were given to the preparation of publicity, building of 
the overhead organization—appointment of national 
chairman, national committee on child welfare, and 
national executive committee—and preliminary visits 
to the so-called key cities. 

‘Early in November local committees began their 
work of ‘asking’ in behalf of the League. This ask- 
ing has been going on constantly in some one or more 
cities ever since and will in all probability continue 
for some weeks, in view of the cities that desire to 
cooperate with the League and are in the midst of 
their programs or are planning them for the imme- 
diate future. 

‘“‘Up to and including May 22 there have been re- 
ceived 1,166 memberships and contributions for a 
total of $46,677.45. These consist of: 


Pledges payable in °36 and 26,915.24 


‘“‘The sources of these subscriptions are as follows: 


Number Amount 
From individuals who have not given to the 
From agencies which did not give last year, 
and increases over amounts given last year 19 3,074.45 
From individuals who have given before... 226 3,841.00 


“This amount does not by any means represent 
the total sum that the League will realize from the 
campaign. Several important cities, that for one 
reason or another have not been able yet to complete 
their campaigns—Boston, Washington, St. Paul, 
Harrisburg and New Haven—are still to be heard 


from. Several foundations still have the League’s 
request for support under consideration; some of 
them involve special projects and substantial sums. 
Many of those who have made cash donations or have 
become members for one year will renew them from 
year to year. In brief, the League has created a giv- 
ing clientele that would usually require several years 
to develop. 

“Persons in many sections of the country coop- 
erated in the League’s program. Chairmen and com- 
mittees functioned to a greater or less degree in 
twenty-five of the cities in the East and Middle West. 
As is often the case the collateral results of the cam- 
paign will be of the greatest significance in their 
effects on the League’s usefulness, provided the pres- 
ent effort is effectively and persistently followed up. 

“The name’ of the League has become known 
throughout the country as it probably never was 
before. There is a greater understanding on the part 
of the public of the League’s place in the child-caring 
program of the country and of the importance and 
necessity for its continuance. The number of persons 
actively cooperating in connection with the campaign 
and so becoming more or less intimately acquainted 
with the League’s purposes and accomplishments 
has been substantial. 

“The position of the League has been made much 
more strategic and influential as the result of the 
campaign than it was before. More of the founda- 
tions that support work for children know of the 
League and its great contribution to the better care 
of children. There has been impressed on the mem- 
ber agencies a keener appreciation of their re- 

(Continued on page #) 


For Each Child the Care He Needs 


WHY THE CARE 
HE NEEDS CARE HE MAY NEED 
Orphaned Mother’ Aid 
Fatherless Day Nursery 
Motherless 
Neglected 
Dependent 


Foster Family 


Institution 
Adoption 

Delinquent Foster Day Care 
Illegitimate 


On Relief 


Housekeeper 
Nursery School 
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BULLETIN 


Published monthly (omitted in July and August) as the official 
organ of the Child Welfare League of America and the National 
Federation of Day Nurseries. 


C. C. Carstens, Editor 
Fiorence M. Puaro, Assistant Editor 


The Bulletin is in large measure a Forum for discussion in print of child 
welfare problems. Endorsement does not necessarily go with the printing 
of opinions expressed over a signature. 


Annual subscription, $1.00 Single copies, 10c. 
Checks payable to Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 


By-Products of the Conference 


Representatives of national social work agencies 
find the week of the National Conference of Social 
Work engrossing in ways that do not necessarily 
include getting much familiarity with the helpful 
things provided by the regular programs. The 
“nationals” are called upon by the executives of 
their constituent agencies, and others, to render a 
variety of functions. 

Sometimes a new staff member must be found; or, 
a survey is under discussion at home, and costs and 
plans are asked for. Occasionally an executive comes 
to discuss the backwardness or other limitations of 
her governing board; and perhaps at another time, 
one of her board members comes to discuss the 
ineptitudes of the executive, and both need some 
frank advice. There also seems to be a place, for 
some social workers, for just a plain secular father- 
confessor. 

At the recent Conference in Atlantic City one of 
the most interesting and far-reaching episodes in- 
cluded making suggestions for broadening the pur- 
poses of a foundation dedicated to offer service to 
needy children, perhaps by the re-interpretation of 
the will upon which it is based. From the beginning 
this project has in great measure failed to find work 
to do under the conditions set by the will, while in 
the same city there are important tasks for needy 
children that are undone but that cannot be touched. 
Why will people not take expert advice before the 
Dead Hand takes charge? 

Another situation coming under discussion is one 
of the most tragic. In a city with progressive pro- 
grams in most fields, a children’s agency has come 
under the direction of an executive with personality 
and whom the board “swears by’’—but who has 
never “gotten to first base.” In the game, some one 


else might play there successfully. 


Some of the things that take much time for dis- 
cussion may seem trivial for the moment; and real 
help is not always forthcoming on serious questions. 
But we know that in certain instances the by- 
products which “nationals” have helped to create 
have brought good returns. To contribute some addi- 
tional by-products is at least one of the reasons we 
go to the Conference. 

—C. C. Carstens 


New Friends for Children 


(Continued from page 3) 


sponsibility in aiding the support of the national 
organization. 

“Finally, there must be a much greater realization 
by the public of the situation with respect to neg- 
lected children and also a better understanding of the 
respective functions of governmental and private 


agencies in the care of destitute and neglected 
children.” 


Tue interest aroused by all this activity is now evi- 
denced by the attitude of several committees that 
have voted to continue with their efforts until their 
particular objectives have been reached. In other 
places, it is possible to continue right along with the 
committees as set up and develop membership sup- 
port in growing volume. 

We are greatly stimulated and heartened by offers 
from friends in many quarters to assist the League in 
some special way or through any method which may 
seem best suited to the time and place. All this 
means that the League can begin to plan its service 
to member agencies on a more solid foundation, and 
we are confident that the educational value of what 
has been done will be reflected in a growing service. 


The Day Nursery 


Tue fact that our problem is so emotionally 


engrossing may at times obscure its larger rela- 
tionships. There is nothing static about 
a good nursery. Children change, families 
change, programs change, relationships change. 
Dynamic boards of directors, or advisory com- 
mittees, are essential.’ 


—Homer Borst, Secretary 
Community Chest, New Haven, Conn. 
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For Service to Children 


mempersutps in the League are of three 
types: Donors, $100 and over; Sustaining, $50 to $99; 


and Contributing, $5 to $49. Contributions—in any 
amount. Checks are payable to Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 130 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


C. W. Areson Selected for Public 


Post 
(Continued from page 2) 


Dwurine Mr. Areson’s affiliation with the League as 
assistant executive director, he has been directing 
the League’s national campaign under the chairman- 
ship of Francis Biddle and the treasurership of Major 
General James G. Harbord. 

He has been serving as a member of the general 
advisory committee on community child welfare 
services under the Social Security Act, of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor; the 
executive committee of the protective and correc- 
tional section of the Welfare Council of New York; 
the welfare advisory board of the Junior League of 
the City of New York; the committee on public wel- 
fare administration of the American Association of 
Social Workers, New York City chapter; and the 
case conference committee of Joint Vocational 
Service. 

Previously Mr. Areson was executive of the Cleve- 
land Humane Society, Cleveland; the DePelchin 
Faith Home and Children’s Bureau, Houston, Texas; 
and the Children’s Code Committee, State of Wis- 
consin. 


Ernest H. Cole Joins League Staff 


(Continued from page 2) 


he served as secretary of the Pennsylvania Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 

Many of his friends will remember him through his 
later activities as extension secretary of the National 
Probation Association. Mr. Cole resigned from that 
organization to engage in professional money raising. 
He was on the staff of two firms with headquarters in 
New York City, and he worked on several campaigns 
—organizing, managing, and directing. 

For the past four years he has been engaged in 
relief work, first, in New York State as an executive 
director, and lately, with the Pennsylvania State 
Emergency Relief as a field representative. 


Trends in Child Welfare 


(Continued from page /) 


aid was given to needy families it was likely to be not 
much, if any, better than the amounts given in out- 
door relief. The limits of $18 for the mother and one 
child, and to $12 for each of the rest, applies only to 
the refund. States and counties may give more, but 
we fear that these refund limitations will have the 
effect of leveling down where states and counties have 
been more generous. 

The part relating to child welfare services will in 
many states bring systematic work for dependent and 
neglected children for the first time to many rural 
counties. By May 21, 31 of the states presenting 
plans to the Children’s Bureau had had money 
allotted to them for such service. 

A few of the states have had county child welfare 
boards for service to most of their areas, but in most 
parts of the country, services to destitute or neglected 
children have awaited discovery by some interested 
citizen, church, lodge, or other association, and these 
children as a usual thing have been lifted out of their 
communities in order that they might receive suitable 
care. 

Demonstrations are now being organized in vari- 
ous states to show what can be done to save home 
life for these children, often at less expense than it 
will cost to care for them away from their own homes. 
Federal appropriation is for services only. The care 
of the children must still be rendered by state-wide or 
local public or private agencies. 

The new public child welfare services, even with 
emphasis on keeping children in their own homes 
whenever possible, are likely to find additional needs 
for children who must be removed from unsuitable or 
impossible conditions temporarily if not permanently. 
There will then be need for all the public and private 
service that we have now and that can be developed 
within a reasonable time. There is no occasion for 
private church or non-sectarian agencies or institu- 
tions to feel they will soon be no longer needed be- 
cause of the Social Security Act. 


Iw order that public and private services for children 
may be used to good advantage they need to be 
brought into some coordination, so that there may 
be a minimum of overlapping and that each may do 
those things which it is best equipped to do well. 
The problem of coordination brings with it the 
task of developing non-competitive programs. No 
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general plan will fit all communities. It may be 
stated, however, that there are certain services which 
are logically private and others more logically public. 
Temporary care seems to fall to the lot of private 
agencies, while the longer time problems and those 
that are most expensive fall to the lot of the public. 
Where there is full cooperation or some substantial 
payment can be made by relative or friend, the serv- 
ice seems private; where legal commitment seems 
necessary, or where the family or friends can furnish 
but small amounts, or none at all, these tasks should 
be entrusted to the public agencies. Where case 
loads are under control, so that physical, mental, or 
behavior problems, requiring low case loads, can be 
undertaken, the work should be private. Where no 
serious problems are involved, the work can more 
easily be done by the public, which at the present 
time is still struggling with high case loads in all parts 
of the country. 


These general rules require adaptation in many 
communities. They can be used only as general 
guides in allocation between the two types of service. 


The adjustment of programs in child welfare so 
that public and private agencies may each play their 
part is, however, in many areas, not so simple as this 
sounds. This is particularly true where public wards 
are committed to a private agency and a payment for 
such care—usually a part payment—made from pub- 
lic funds to the private agency. The strict subsidy, 
namely, a lump sum payment, is most undesirable 
from all standpoints. The advantages and disad- 
vantages of the per capita payments have less una- 
nimity of opinion back of them. The development 
of large direct public service to children both by state 
and local units brings the problem of public payments 
for private service prominently to the front. 


Where the plan just described obtains, the develop- 
ment of private service, especially in non-sectarian 
agencies, has been difficult, and in many places pri- 
vate agencies have done and are now doing no work 
that can be called private. Such funds as are re- 
ceived from private contributors, from community 
chests, or from endowments, are wholly or mostly 
absorbed in caring completely for public wards. In 
such communities private agencies clapping their 
hands over an increase in public wards, because these 
agencies will receive larger public funds, will find 
themselves dealing with more children who absorb 
more private funds. There is, therefore, need during 
the next few years to see whether private funds may 
not be used for the purposes intended, and have the 
public treasury pay for the complete care of public 


wards—-whether directly or through the services of 
private agencies. 


Dvurinc the last few years there has been going on 
considerable study of the structural relationships of 
children’s agencies in their respective communities. 
Various combinations and mergers have been pro- 
posed. Child placing and child protective agencies, 
and institutions and child placing agencies, have been 
successfully combined. There are a few agencies 
combining family work and children’s work in our 
membership, under one board and one executive, but 
each service complete in itself. 

Whatever combinations may be worked out, and 
whatever experiments may be tried, we believe that, 
as in medicine, diagnosis and treatment belong to- 
gether: in a children’s agency the nearer that the 
investigation and treatment can be kept together, 
the more likelihood there is of achieving the building 
of good, constructive programs. Miss Mary E. 
Richmond used to warn us against ‘‘ kodak charities” 
—someone pressing the button and somebody else 
doing the rest. The trend is all in the direction of 
having not only child placing agencies but also chil- 
dren’s institutions, maternity homes, day nurseries, 
and other units equip themselves for a careful analy- 
sis before they begin their treatment work. Simpli- 
fications and consolidations are not necessarily eco- 
nomical: they should be entered upon only when the 
technique of a good children’s job is preserved. The 
League members, we believe, still stand overwhelm- 
ingly for the complete process within their own 
control. 

In the realignment of services, children’s case work 
agencies are often urged to do the case work for insti- 
tutions of various kinds. This is no new project. 
There is considerable experience already available as 
to the value and effect of such samaritan service. It 
will reduce intake of the institutions by keeping out 
those who do not need any foster care, or who can be 
better or more economically cared for in other ways, 
but the service does not change the methods or 
philosophy of these various institutions unless the 
board and executive enter wholeheartedly into the 
plan and expect to make the institution a part of the 
case work process. Here, too, diagnosis and treat- 
ment belong together. 


Cuipren’s work is a subject in which the general 
public is interested, as well as those professionally 
dealing with its problems. This interest is often little 
more than a sentimental one. Increasingly, however, 
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clubs, societies, church and other groups are suffi- 
ciently and sincerely interested to wish to render 
some service. This service brings a two-fold return. 
It brings a return to the child when the work is under 
good direction, and it brings understanding of what 
child care means to the one who renders the service. 
Instances of valuable services rendered by non-social 
work agencies and individuals are very common. 

Success of social work in any community depends 
upon community education. Children’s agencies, 
public and private, have not yet done their part in 
utilizing volunteer service. It is a difficult problem, 
but it is worth all the time and energy that can be 
spent in solving it. No agency should feel that its 
work is complete in any given year unless it has 
successfully enlisted additional volunteer service and 
utilized it in an effective way. 


League Elections 


In Atlantic City, on May 28, the following officers of 
the Child Welfare League of America were elected: 


President: Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia 

1st Vice-President: Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 

2d Vice-President: Mrs. Paul B. Welles, Plainfield, N. J. 
3d Vice-President: Paul T. Beisser, Baltimore 

4th Vice-President: Miss Margaret Payson, Portland, Me. 
Secretary: Leonard W. Mayo, New York City 

Treasurer: Walter M. Brown, New York City 


As members of the board of directors, those elected 
were: 


Col. Milt D. Campbell, Cincinnati 

Mrs. Lessing J. Rosenwald, Philadelphia 
Hermon Dunlap Smith, Chicago 

Edwin D. Solenberger, Philadelphia 
Alfred F. Whitman, Boston 


Re-elected: 
Miss Elsa Castendyck, Minneapolis 
Miss Sophie van S. Theis, New York City 


Chairmen of League Committees 


Dvrine 1936-1937 the following expect to serve as 
chairmen of the various committees of the League: 


Edwin D. Solenberger—Executive Committee 

Walter M. Brown—Finance Committee 

Sidney Hollander—Admission to Membership 

(Pending)—Publications, Publicity and Research 

Miss Sophie van S. Theis—Regional and Other Conferences and 
Institutes 

Henry W. Thurston—Education and Training 

Alfred F. Whitman—Standards of Membership 

Joint Committee with Family Welfare Association of America: 

Miss Elizabeth E. Bissell—Child Welfare League of America 

Malcolm S. Nichols—Family Welfare Association of America 
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Financial Statement of the League 
For the Fiscal Year January 1 to December 31, 1935 


RECEIPTS 
Contributions and Organization Quotas. ........... 16,394.01 
Reimbursement for Services, and Other Refunds..... 9,017.59 
Agency Membership Dues. ....................... 4,586.50 
Current RECEIPTS... ... $41,996.67 
Foreign Support Cases.............. haces 608.93 
Amount on hand January 1, 1935................. 5,824.06 
$50,429.66 
DisBURSEMENTS 
Salaries 
Office Expense 
Telephone and Telegraph....  _........ 911.72 
Stationery and Supplies......... ....... ale 660.64 
Educational and Finance Work 
Printing and Multigraphing.................... 2,533.66 
Travel and Maintenance....................... 2,426.15 
Travel and Maintenance 
Miscellaneous 
Contributions to Organizations........... 271.17 
Torat Current DisBuRSEMENTS.... ...... $48,928.78 
Amount on hand December 31, 1935........ cir 591.20 
$50,429.66 


Audited by Byrnes and Baker 


New Booklet on Intake 


IN a 24-page booklet, entitled “Intake in Public and Private 
Agencies,” the following articles have been reprinted from 1932, 
1933, and 1936 issues of The Family: At the Intake Desk, by 
Louise Mullikin; An Intake and Service Department, by Edith 
Dershimer; Experiment in Selective Intake in a Family Society, 
by Dorothy C. Kahn; The Extent of the Intake Interview, by 
Beatrice Z. Levey; and Treatment in Intake Procedure, by Eda 
Houwink. Price 20 cents per copy. The Family Welfare Associ- 
ation of America, 130 East 22d St., New York, N. Y. 
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CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA BULLETIN 


Books to Lend 


‘Tue following books have been added to the lending li- 


brary of the Child Welfare League of America since 
October, 1934, at which time a list of new books was pub- 
lished in the Buttetin. In the library there are now 455 
books on child welfare and related subjects. 


It is urged that advantage be taken of the loan privilege. 
A book may be borrowed by a member of the League for 
an initial two weeks, with the privilege of renewal for an 
additional two-weeks period, if desired. The only cost is 
postage on the return of the book. 


ADOLESCENT IN THE FamiLy, Tue. A Report of Section III, 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 
D. Appleton-Century Company, New York, 1934. 

AMERICAN YEAR Book For 1934, THe. Albert Bushnell Hart and 
William M. Schuyler, Editors. The American Year Book 
Corporation, New York, 1935. 


AMERICAN YEAR Book For 1935, Toe. Albert Bushnell Hart and 
William M. Schuyler, Editors. The American Year Book Cor- 
poration, New York, 1936. 


Benavior Aspects oF Cu1Lp Conpucrt. By Esther Loring Rich- 
ards, M.D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 


Bic Prosiems on LitrLe SHOULDERS. By Carl Renz, M.D., and 
Mildred Paul Renz. The Macmillan Company, New York. 
1934. 


BrrtH oF Rome, Tue. By Laura Orvieto. J. B. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia, 1935. 


CuariTaBLe Trusts. By Ewan Clague. Joint Committee on 
Research of Community Council of Philadelphia and Pennsyl- 
vania School of Social Work, affiliated with University of 
Pennsylvania, 1936. 

CuiLtp AnD Pray, Tue. By James E. Rogers. The Century 
Company, New York, 1932. 

Cuitp Psycuiatry. By Leo Kanner, M.D. Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, Illinois, 1935. 

Cuitp Wetrare LecistativE REFERENCE The 
National Child Welfare Division, The American Legion, Indi- 
anapolis, 1934. 

Coor Cius. By Arthur Ransome. J. B. Lippincott, Philadel- 
phia, 1935. 

E.LeventH Cuitp. By Edna Geister. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1933. 

FEDERAL TRANSIENT Procram. An Evaluation Survey, Mid- 
July, 1934. By Ellery F. Reed. Committee on Care of Tran- 
sients and Homeless, New York, 1935. 

First Twenty Years, Tue. (1915-1935). Published by the 
Community Chest of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, Ohio, 
1935. 

GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE YOUNG CHILD. By Winifred 
Rand, Mary E. Sweeney, and E. Lee Vincent. W. B. Saunders, 
Philadelphia, 1934. 

I Knew THEMIN Prison. By Mary B. Harris. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1936. 

INTERVIEWING IN SoctaL Work. By Pauline V. Young. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, New York, 1935. 


Jane Appams or Hutt House. By Winifred E. Wise. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1935. 

Law or GuarDIAN AND Warp. By Hasseltine Byrd Taylor. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. 

LEADERSHIP IN Group Work. By Henry M. Busch. The Asso- 
ciation Press, New York, 1934. 

Menta oF THE ScHoot CuiLp. By Percival M. 
Symonds, Ph.D. The Macmillan Company, New York, 1934. 

Mopern Moruernuoop. By Claude E. Heaton, M.D. Farrar and 
Rinehart, New York, 1935. 

Nursery Epucation—THEORY AND Practice. By William 
Blatz, Dorothy Millichamp and Margaret Fletcher. William 
Morrow and Company, New York, 1935. 

Pusiic WetFareE Orcanization. By A. C. Millspaugh. The 
Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C., 1935. 

Socta, Work YEAR Book, 1935. Edited by Fred S. Hall. The 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1935. 

THORNDIKE-CENTURY JuNIoR Dictionary. E, L. Thorndike, 
Editor. Scott, Forsman Company, New York, 1935. 

Tomorrow’s CHILDREN—THE Goat or Eucenics. By Ellsworth 
Huntington. John Wiley and Sons, New York, 1935. 

TRAINING IN Psycuratric SoctaL Work. By Sarah H. Swift. 
The Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1934. 

Waywarp Youtu. By August Aichhorn. The Viking Press, 
New York, 1935. 

WEALTH AND Cutture. By Eduard C. Lindeman. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1936. 


New League Member Agency 


MaryLanp—Baltimore: Department of Public Welfare, Chil- 
dren’s Division, 327 St. Paul Place. The Hon. Thomas J. S. 
Waxter, Director. Articles 1, 2 and 3, City of Baltimore. 


League Directory Changes 


NeBrASKA—Omaha: Child Welfare Association. New ad- 
dress, 428 Omaha Loan Building. 

Pennsytvanta—Spring House: House of the Holy Child. 
Superintendent, Deaconess M. A. Olny, succeeding Mrs. C. H. 
Renouard. 


Enclosures 
(Sent to League Member Agencies Only) 


Finpinc Foster Homes, by Gertrude E. Breese. A 16-page 
printed booklet, May 1936. 15 cents per copy. Children’s Aid 
Society, 70 West Chippewa St., Buffalo, New York. 

Tue IMPLICATIONS IN SUBSTITUTE PARENTAL 
Care, by Sybil Foster. Reprint from Mental Hygiene, April, 1936, 
published quarterly by National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
50 West 50th St., New York, $3.00 a year, 75 cents a copy. 


SociaAL Securtry THROUGH Alp For DEPENDENT CHILDREN IN 
THEetrrR Own Homes, by C. C. Carstens. Reprinted from the 
symposium on The Old-Age Security and the Welfare Titles of the 
Social Security Act. Published in Law and Contemporary Prob- 
lems, Duke University Law School, Durham, N. C. The League 
has a limited number of these reprints available at 10 cents per 


copy. 
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